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ART is the doing of any one thing as 
..well as it is possible that it can be 
done, and necessitates training and hard 
work on the part of the artist. The es- 
sential fact, then, is that the particular 
thing to which the man's mind and his 
hand are put, shall be done just as well, 
absolutely as well, as it possibly can be 
done; and until it is thus done, it is not 
a work of art. It is time that the people 
of this decade, if not of the last fifty 
years, should awake to the fact that they 
have been worshiping the gods, of in- 
efficiency; that Cubism, Futurism and a 
number of other things which have been 
done without hard work, and which have 
not been done as well as they could have 
been done, have been classed as art, and 
that such a classification is an outrage 
to one's sense of decency, and should be 
confronted with this definition of art — 
that there is no fine art of any kind that 
is not work performed thoroughly well, 
technically and ethically. 

The ideal method by which an artist 
was trained in the past was to work upon 
actual work with a master of that work. 
The workshops of the past have been 
replaced by the schools of the present. 
How can the school be made to do the 
requisite work? Industrial art is de- 
voted to the improvement in appearance 
of things which have other purposes than 
that of beauty. The fine arts affect the 
mind and the emotions. Industrial arts 
can also do the same, but primarily they 
are devoted to objects which already 
have other purposes, and the additional 
purpose of industrial arts is largely to 
make more attractive, more beautiful and 
to accentuate objects which have pur- 
poses of utility. 

The principal asset of a worker in the 
industrial arts is that of an appreciation 



of beauty. Without such appreciation 
the worker becomes one of the unfor- 
tunate multitude who buy and sell en- 
tirely for material gain, and for the 
pleasures which that gain can obtain. 
Fortunately in that multitude but few 
are devoid of the delight that beauty 
gives, and the appeal to which they re- 
spond is usually that of the phases of 
nature. The conception that each can 
add to the beauty of the world is dor- 
mant. But the fact remains, that there 
are very few people who do not try to 
improve themselves and their surround- 
ings in appearance, and work in the in- 
dustrial arts is the natural result of that 
impulse. It is the making of definite 
concrete results, however small, by those 
who might never become the great mas- 
ters of anything. It is the opportunity 
of the little masters, and to them the 
opening gateway to many possibilities. 
This, then, is the principal reason for 
the teaching of industrial art, that it 
gives opportunity for creative work, how- 
ever small, and in so doing stimulates 
the mind as well as the hand. 

Second, in the value of industrial art 
to the worker is the gratification of in- 
dividual achievement, either in the de- 
sign or in the carrying out of the design 
or in both. This gratification exists with 
every successful act in life, but becomes 
more intimate with the artist than with 
the usual employee. 

Each of these assets of the individual 
which is passed on by him to the com- 
munity justifies the education of these 
arts in the schools. 

The schools are of two types, the gen- 
eral public schools and the schools for 
special subjects. Of the latter there are 
two types, the vocational school and the 
industrial art school. 



*A paper read at the Fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts, 
Washington, D. C, May 15 and 16, 1913. 
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The amount of study in each must be 
gauged according to the relative impor- 
tance of the subject to the general cur- 
riculum, and to the age of the pupils. 

It is obvious that in an industrial art 
school all the work and time must be 
devoted to industrial art; that in voca- 
tional schools, the amount of industrial 
art work would vary with the special ob- 
ject of the school; and that in public 
schools, art, industrial or otherwise, must 
occupy but a small portion of the time 
spent in study. But the public school 
is a feeder for the other two, just as it 
is a feeder for the college or university. 
In the public school, therefore, is to be 
found the beginning of art teaching, and 
this fact has been everywhere recognized. 
The immediate query is, therefore, in re- 
gard to the relative importance of art 
teaching, and of what general benefit it 
is to the pupil that attention should be 
paid to it. Its chief values have been 
stated; the appreciation of beauty, the 



ability to register that appreciation, the 
ability to create individual work. Now 
it happens that it is almost the only 
work which can appeal in this way to the 
very young. Most of the other elemental 
work of a child is the definite learning 
of well-established, formulated and spe- 
cific methods of procedure. The learn- 
ing to read, to write, to use mathematics, 
is definite in its ends, whatever may 
be the methods of teaching employed, 
they are means to ends which the child 
must learn in order to do other things 
later; in order that books may talk to 
him, and that he may be capable of the 
ordinary mental actions of life. In this 
respect art is not necessary, but supple- 
mentary, and if supplementary, of what 
particular value is it to the child? Why 
should it not come later, like the appre- 
ciation of style in writing and of appli- 
cation to problems in mathematics ? Sim- 
ply because it teaches visual observation 
sooner than does any other thing, and 
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is one of the highways to mental deduc- 
tion. It at once creates the difference 
between eyes and no eyes ; and, as in the 
far past, representation of forms ante- 
dated alphabets, as phonetic symbols an- 
tedated arithmetical signs, so with the 
child, attempts at representative draw- 
ing antedate ability to tabulate thought 
in written language. Other forms of 
expression are taught, or, as in speaking, 
are imitative; this form is intuitive and 
to be guided. The child likes to draw, 
as the primitive savage likes to draw, 
to carve, to weave. It is his natural form 
of expression, and results appear early. 
These results are, many of them, quite 
closely related to industrial arts. They 
are limited in expression as are some 
of these arts; they have a direct, short- 
hand quality as have some of these arts, 
and a very considerable amount of the 
methods and means of industrial art dec- 
oration can be done and well done by a 
child. 



There are two types — one of direct 
representation from actual objects, which 
because of the incapacity of brain and 
hand, becomes simple and conventional. 
There is a naive directness in this work 
which has been reverted to by the Cubists 
and others as having merit — incapable 
sincerity being mistaken for subtlety. 

The other type to which a child can 
be guided is that of the arrangement of 
objects, however simple, repeats, se- 
quences, geometric arrangements and 
later scale and harmony of related ob- 
jects. These are the skeleton arrange- 
ments of textile patterns, wall papers,, 
etc. The first type incidentally teaches 
observation and appreciation of line, 
the second that of order. The concep- 
tion of color varies with each pupil, but 
it can be guided by well-established 
fundamental laws, which, of course, be- 
come rapidty more subtle in their ap- 
plication. It seems, therefore, obvious 
that the public schools should consider 
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art teaching as of importance, and this 
they have done, but the more direct con- 
nection between this teaching and indus- 
trial art work and other work is not 
always recognized. The teaching cannot 
be introduced too early. There is in 
all art teaching a very serious difficulty 
as to its true relation with the school 
schedule, and this difficulty is due to two 
causes: First, as the work is done by the 
hand, it takes an amount of time to ex- 
press, which is considerably more than 
it takes to conceive, and this requisite 
time varies with the personality of the 
pupil. Second, working in any art is 
stimulating, and results are injured if 
checked in the process. Both of these 
causes tend to make one-hour or two- 
hour art study at periods separated by 
an interval of one or two days less sat- 
isfactory than a continuous four-hour 
period. 

This fact of sustained effort is men- 
tioned by Mr. Cram, and I wish to insist 



upon it. It is more and more evident 
as the grade of work advances. An art- 
ist should not be required to stop. The 
artist is not working upon a schedule, 
he is not working with a minimum or 
maximum wage, and he is not working 
on an eight-hour day. His day is some- 
times a twenty-four-hour day, and often 
he carries it on to a forty-eight-hour 
day, and the teaching of the pupil in 
the school must in some way, whether 
it occurs only in one day in the week or 
not, have the possibility of extension to 
the point where that pupil is carrying 
out the piece of work that he has under- 
taken to do to completion. The one who 
loves it will do this. The one who does 
not love it — and I advocate this always — 
had better fall by the way, and do 
something else. There is no use in try- 
ing to make artists of inefficients. 

The progression of the work should 
be formulated to some extent — must be 
to make it consecutive — as the pupil ad- 
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varices in the schools. The schools dif- 
fer, however, somewhat in their relative 
ideas, and I believe thoroughly that the 
children from six to ten years old can 
be taught and can be guided to make 
many things which we now look at with 
pride when done by people who are 
twenty to thirty years old. We have 
not discriminated between the thing that 
is merely the rolling of a rubber roller 
with the pattern upon it over a printed 
cloth, and the work of a cultivated, 
artistic mind working out an individual 
expression. The mechanical thing the 
child can do is a matter of the teaching 
of order. Then should follow the higher 
advanced work in the schools, with the 
child already prepared for it. 

No elaborate work need be done in 
the public schools. The temptation is 
there constantly, but the time is not there 
to accomplish elaborate work. The sim- 
pler work should be done thoroughly 
well. 

Skill in observation, representation, 
rendering, and the usual methods of ap- 



plication of design to simple forms and 
materials, associated as opportunity may 
present itself with the material, are the 
important factors in this teaching. Spe- 
cial stress upon any subject will be oc- 
casioned by locality. 

The question is always raised in re- 
gard to so-called pure art teaching and 
the teaching of historical precedent. It 
seems as if there need be no antagonism 
between the two. The first teaches gen- 
eral laws, the second specific application 
caused by location, material and tradi- 
tion. The first teaches facility in meth- 
ods of expression, the second methods 
by which expression has achieved results. 
Historic ornament, because it has been 
sifted, is valuable to inculcate good taste 
by comparison. Good taste is paramount 
the moment the work advances beyond 
the mechanism of the skeleton. It is the 
good taste that comes from the asso- 
ciation with the best things, that causes 
the association of the museum with the 
school. It is the good taste that comes 
from a knowledge of the history of art 
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in the past that causes the association 
of the library with the school. You can 
put every sort and kind of object before 
pupils, and if good taste is not inculcated 
you may have a very unfortunate result 
in the outcome of the work of those 
pupils. 

Good taste is a matter that comes 
from quite a long cultivation by an as- 
sociation with the very best things, those 
things that are in the museums, the his- 
toric things of every variety. The pos- 
sibility of the reproduction of pictures 
and objects has brought them to our 
doors; but the stress must be laid on 
the necessity, that the pupil shall have 
the highest grade teacher who has al- 
ready done something and accomplished 
something which is an achievement. 

Also, I thoroughly believe that it is 
an admirable thing, and it would be an 
admirable thing for the heads of schools 
and societies to recognize the great re- 
freshing quality that comes to an art 
teacher from doing something else in the 
world than teaching, from being outside 



of perpetual pedagogy, from being out- 
side of the perpetual contact with un- 
trained, callow minds, through which 
after a time he gets paresis. Not the 
summer vacation, but the opportunity for 
the art teacher to do other things than 
teaching and to enlarge his relation with 
the world at large, is of enormous value 
as a refresher to him, and also multiplies 
his power as a stimulator to the pupils 
of the country. 

The public schools, therefore, can and 
already do assist in inculcating a good 
deal of elemental knowledge which re- 
lieves the second type of schools from 
unnecessary work. 

The teaching of industrial art in the 
vocational schools must necessarily vary 
with the type of school. These schools 
are, however, finishing schools, and as 
such any puf)il graduating is supposed 
to be ready to go to work. The teach- 
ing in industrial art, therefore, is as- 
sumed to be as complete as is neces- 
sary for these pupils, and somewhat sup- 
plementary to the other vocational work; 
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that is, it is more in the nature of teach- 
ing general good taste than specific 
Work, excepting perhaps in such work 
as cabinet-making, and so forth. But 
the vocational school has a very great 
opportunity in making art alive by ap- 
plying it to the actual material. There 
seems to be a possibility of an overlap- 
ping of art work in the vocational schools 
and the industrial art schools. The real 
difference seems to be in the amount 
taught rather than in its character. This 
is perfectly normal. The amount taught 
in each vocational school will always be 
governed by local influences, and by the 
judgment of the advisers. Some indus- 
trial art work is certainly desirable. 

Finally, the industrial art schools 
teach some pupils intending to become 
employees and others intending to be- 
come individual workers. The former 
are in the majority, and that fact ne- 
cessitates a considerable amount of for- 
mal and comparatively uninspirational 



work — work that relates the design to 
the material and to the machine. But 
this work is necessary and healthy, for 
without it dreams would not come true. 
The question of artistic stimulus, of im- 
petus, of enthusiasm is an important 
one in these schools, and that depends 
upon the teacher. Any formulative work 
tends to become perfunctory, and that 
quality is death to the finer arts, and 
an antidote must be provided in the 
teaching by men of the highest rank, 
otherwise the results will be without 
eminent merit. During all this process 
from public school to industrial school, 
the ability of the pupils is being tested, 
and very few, indeed, must be expected 
to take high rank. It is a recognized 
fact that a master in the fine arts is 
occasional, but the smaller masters of 
the industrial arts are more numerous, 
and while competition is keen, opportuni- 
ties are more frequent than in the fine 
arts. But the inevitable law of the 
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survival of the fittest should be applied 
and the inefficients be dropped by the 
way. 

Now for the final question, does study 
of industrial art pay the pupil? In most 
cases he is a wage-earner. Are his pros- 
pects of pecuniary success good? They 
are certainly better than those of a sec- 
ond-rate artist. At least he can be at 
the head of his class. And it is charac- 
teristic of industrial art work that one 
can be proficient in more than one kind 
of work and can thereby have increased 
opportunities. 

I remember giving once a sketch to 
Mr. Stanford White of a little drawing 
I had made of a piece of carving upon 
a fountain in Constantinople. That lit- 
tle carving, which was rather an unusual 
one, I afterwards recognized in an iron 
grille, a mosaic, a carved ceiling and a 
piece of rich damask. All four of these 
designs were inspired by that drawing. 
It was unmistakable in its skeleton, but 
he, with his quality of genius, of adap- 
tation, had made that keynote one with 
four different means of expression, and 
in each case with a thoroughly artistic 
result. That is the opportunity of the 
industrial art worker. The field is in- 
finite. It is not in one direction, it is in 
many. 

The real estate exchange published 
the other day some figures, and these are 
the only statistics that I am going to 
give you — showing the average yearly 



wage-earning capacities of men employed 
in various vocations, somewhat as fol- 
lows: Agriculturists, under $500; manu- 
facturers, between $500 and $750; mer- 
chants and bankers, between $900 and 
$1,000; mechanics, about $700, and from 
various data the industrial art worker, 
about $800. 

In the Boston Arts and Crafts Society 
were sold $72,000 worth of work this 
last year. I have been going over the 
returns of forty-one different efficient 
workers. Of course one of them re- 
ceived the major amount, $16,000, and 
that was the silver worker; and I find 
that the average return of the efficient 
industrial worker is about $800 a year. 
That is better than anybody but the 
merchant. But he has got to be an ef- 
ficient worker in order to receive that, 
and the people who send things in that 
are not good can not be considered as 
influencing this estimate. 

The stimulating influence of any art 
upon the able mind is one of the great 
by-products of a study of industrial art. 
As they advance, the industrial art 
workers will find one by one that they 
are capable of putting into the small, 
minor arts the beginnings of the expres- 
sion of the great arts, and they will 
find one by one that they are becoming 
greater masters; and out of the ranks 
of the ablest industrial workers may we 
not expect later the best of the masters 
in the fine arts? 
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